Travels in Two Democracies
They pursued people into fields and woodsheds, rushed up and
beat them over the heads when they got stuck in the barbed-
wire fence. I saw many broken heads and bruises. There was
one man who had had a gas bomb fired point-blank into his
back, injuring him severely and setting his clothes afire. The
troopers yelled at the farmers that they were sons-of-bitches,
Reds, rats 5 the people thought they must be drunk. That the
crowd was unarmed on this occasion is proved by the fact that
they ran away and that the troopers were not hurt.
I have never before seen a whole community so shaken by
horror and anger. Nothing like this had ever happened to
them, and the result was precisely the opposite of what the
authorities had contemplated. "They thought they'd teach 'em
a lesson," someone said, "but they only made 'em fierce!" Four
days after the Boonville incident, the troopers were escorting
another milk truck near the town of Oriskany. They were led
by their commander, a Captain McGrath, who was asserted by
the Boonville people to have been present at the previous attack,
but who denied this, declaring, when questioned, that he did
not know who had led the state troopers that day. This time
the farmer-pickets were prepared for them: they had ax-helves,
pick-handles and stones. Though they came away with many
wounds of their own, they stoned the troopers so effectively that
five of them had to be taken to the hospital, including Captain
McGrath. Captain McGrath had been the officer in command
in putting down the prison revolt at Auburn; and one of the
sayings of the farmers got to be: "This is no prison revolt!"
Oriskany had already been made famous by a battle between the
revolutionary army and the Tories and the Indians in 1777, and
people got to referring to the encounter with the troopers as the
"Battle of Oriskany." A correspondent in The Rome Sentinel
was talking about Lexington and Concord.
In this region, unlike some of the Western communities, there
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